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CLEARING HOUSE OF INFORMATION 

WE HAVE YET FAR TO GO 


WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST 


The concerns named below are on the “We Don’t Patronize List” 


of the San Francisco Labor Council. 


Members of Labor unions 


and sympathizers are requested to cut this out and post it. 


American Tobacco Company. 


Compton’s Restaurant, 8 Kearny. 
Block, J., Butcher, 1351 Taraval. 
European Baking Company. 


Gorman & Bennett, Grove. 


E. Goss & Co., Cigar Mnfrs., 113 Front. 
Great Western Grocery Co., 2255 Clement, 


844 Clement, 500 Balboa, 1852 McAllister, 
901 Haight, 5451 Geary, 700 Ninth Ave., 


945 Cole. 


Gunst, M. A., cigar stores. 
Illinois-Pacific Glass Works. 

Levi Strauss & Co., garment makers. 
National Biscuit Co., Chicago, products. 


Players’ Club. 
Regent Theatre. 


Schmidt Lithograph Co. 


The Emporium. 
Market Street R. R. 
United Cigar Stores. 


White Lunch Establishments. 
All Barber Shops open on Sunday are unfair. 


Labor Council Directory 


Labor Council meets every Friday at 
8 p.m. at Labor Temple, Sixteenth and 
Capp Streets. Secretary's office and head- 
quarters, Room 205, Labor 
Executive 


days at 8 p.m. Headquarters telephone 
—Market 56. 


booe 


Alaska Fishermen—Meet Fridays, 49 Clay. 


Asphalt Workers—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 
Labor Temple. 


Auto Mechanics No. 1035—Meets Thursday even- 
ings, 236 Van Ness Avenue. 


Automobile and Carriage Painters No. 1073—Meet 
Thursday evenings, Building Trades Temple. 


Baggage Messengers—Chas, Fohl, Secretary, 686 
Ashbury. 


Bakers (Cracker) No. 
Labor Temple, 


Bakers’ Auxiliary (Cracker)—Meets Ist and 3rd 
Tuesdays, 1524 Powell. 


Bakers No. 24—Meet Ist and 3rd Saturdays, Labor 
Temple. 


Bakery Wagon Drivere—112 Valencia. 


Barbers—Meet Ist and 3rd Mondays, 112 Valen- 
cia Street, 


Bartenders No. 41—Meet Ist Mondays at 2:30, 
3rd Mondays in evening at 8:00, 1075 Mission. 

Beer Drivers—177 Capp. 

Bill Posters—Meet 2nd und 4th Mondays, 109 
Jones. 

Blacksmiths and Helpers No. 168—Meet Ist and 
3rd Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 

Boilermakers No. 6—Headquarters, 3933 16th 8t. 

Rookbinders—Meet 3rd Friday, Labor Temple. 

Boot and Shoe Workers No. 216—Meet 2nd and 
4th Wednesdays, Twenty-fourth and Howard, 

Bottlers No. 293—Meet 3rd Tuesdays, 177 Capp. 


Box Makers and Sawyers—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Tuesdays, 177 Capp. 

Brewery Workmen No. 
Thurdays, 177 Capp. 

Bricklayers No. 7—Meet 
Trades Temple. 

Broom Mokers—sohn A. Martin, Secretary, 3546 
Nineteenth. Meet {st Saturday, Labor 'Cemple. 


Butchers No. 115—Meet Wednesdays, Labor 
Temple. 


Butchers No. 508 (Slaughterhousemen)—Meet 
Ist and 8rd Tuesdays, Laurel Hall, Seventh 
and R. RB. Ave, 


Carpenters No. 22—Meet Fridays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Carpenters No. 304—Meet Mondays, 112 Valencia. 

Carpenters No. 483—Meet Mondays, 112 Valencia. 

Carpenters No. 1082—Meet Tuesdays, 112 Valencia. 

Casket Trimmers No. 94. 


Cemetery Employees—Meet Ist and frd Satur- 
days, Labor Temple. 


125—Meet 8rd Monday, 


T—Meet 2nd and 4th 


Tuesdays, Building 


Chauffeurs No. 265, LB. of T.—Meet 2nd and 
4th Thursdays, 8 p.m., California Hall, Turk 
and Polk. 


Cigarmakers—Meet Ist and 3rd Thursdays, Labor 
Temple. 


Cloth Hat and Cap Makers No. 9. 


Cooks’ Helpers—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
451 Kearny. 


Cooks No. 44—Meet Ist and 4th Thursday nights 
580 Baayen” 3rd Thursday afternoon at 2:30, 


Coopers No. 65—Meet 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Draftsmen—Meet Ist Thursday, Labor Temple. 

Dredgemen—268 Market. 


Egg Inspectors—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Electrical Workers No. 6—Meet Wednesdays, 
Building Trades Temple. 


Electrical Workers No. 151—Thursdays, 112 
Valencia. 


Elevator Operators and Starters—Moet 2nd and 
4th Wednesdays, Labor Temple. 


Federal Employees’ Union No. 1—Meet Ist Tues- 
day, Native Sons Hall; headquarters, 746 Pacific 
Building. 

Federation of Teachers—Labor Temple. 


Felt and Composition Roofers No. 25—Meet Ist 
and 3rd Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 


Ferryboatmen’s Union—Meets Wedmesdays at 
166 Steuart. 


Furniture Handlers No. 1—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Fridays, Building Trades Tempie. 
Fur Workers—373 Golden Gate Avenue. 


Garment Cutters—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Garment Workers No. 131—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 


Gas and Electric Fixture Hangers No. 404—Meet 
2nd and 4th Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 


Glass Bottle Blowers—Meet 2nd and 4th Satur- 
days, Labor Temple. 


Glass Packers, Branch No. 45—Meet Ist and 8rd 
Saturdays, Labor Temple. 


Granite Cutters—Meet 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 
Building Trades Temple. 


Grocery Clerks—Meet 1st Thursday, Labor Tem- 
ple; office hours 9 to 11 «. m. 


Hatters’ Union—J. Grace, Sec., 1114 Mission, 

Horseshoers—Meet 3rd Wednesdays, Labor Temple. 

Hospital Stewards and Nurses—E, N. Cummings, 
Secretary, 157 20th Ave. 


Ice Wagon Drivers—Meet 3nd and 4th Mondays, 
Labor Temple. 


Iron, Steel and Tin Workers No, 5—Meet Ist 
and 2nd Saturdays, Metropolitan Hall, South 
San Francisco. 


Janitors—Meet Ist and 3rd Thursdays, 8 p. m., 
Labor Temple. 


Jewelry Workers No. 36—44 Page. 
Ladies’ Garment Workers No, 8—611 Phelan Bldg. 
Lithographers No. 17—Room 158, 268 Market. 


GOOD GOODS 


Telephone Sutter 5600 


STORE 


OF 


THE PEOPLE 


Market at Fifth 


OOOO OO OHO On OO Oe BOGGS Or Our PerPurPn err Ger Ger Ger Pe Gr GereuOe 


Laundry Wagon Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Wednesdays, Labor Temple. 
Laundry Workers—Meet Ist and 3rd Mondays, 
Labor Temple headquarters, Labor Temple. 
Letter Carriers—Meet 1st Saturday, Los Angeles 
Hall, Native Sons’ Building. 

Machinists No. 68—Meet Wednesdays, 
Temple. 

Mailers—Meet 3rd Sunday. Labor Temple. 

Marine Gasoline Engineers No. 471—Meet Thurs- 
days, 10 Embarcadero. 


Metal Polishers—Meet Ist and 3rd Mondays, 
Labor Temple. 


Milk Wagon Drivers—Meet Wednesdays, Labor 
Temple. 


Molders No. 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 

Molders’ Auxiliary—Meets 2nd and 4th Fridays, 
Labor Temple. 

Moving Picture Operators, Local No. 162—Meet 
4nd and 4th Thursdays, 10 a. m., 109 Jones. 

Musicians—Headquarters, 68 Haight, 

Newsboys’ Union No. 17568—1254 Market, 

Office Employees—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Painters No. 19—Meet Mondays, Building Trades 
Temple. 


Pastemakers No. 10567—Meet Last Saturday at 
442 Broadway. 


Pattern Makers—Meet 2nd and 4th Friday nights, 
Labor Temple. 


Photo Engravers No, 8—Meet 1st Monday, Labor 
Temple. 


Picture Frame Workers—Meet 1st and 8rd Fri- 
days, Labor Temple, 

Pile Drivers, Bridge and Structural Iron Work- 
ere—Meet Thursdays; headquarters, 457 Bryant. 

Plasterers No. 66—Meet Mondays, Building 
Trades Temple, 

Plumbers—Meet Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 


Postoffice Clerks—Meet 4th Thursdays, Knights of 
Columbus Hall. 


Printing Preasmen and Assistants No. 24—Meet 
2nd Mondays, Labor Temple. 


Professional Embalmers—3300 16th St. 


Railroad Boilermakers—Meet 2nd and 4th Fri- 
days, Labor Temple. 


Railroad Machinists—Meet $4 and 4th Thursdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Retail Clerks No. 433—Meet 1st and 3rd Thurs- 
days, 8 p.m., 150 Golden Gate Ave. 

Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Retail Shoe Clerks No. 410—Meet Tuesdays, 8 
D. m., 373 Golden Gate Ave. 


Riggers and Stevedores—Meet Mondays, 113 
Steuart. 


Labor 


San Francisco 


Sailors’ Union of the Pacific—Meet Mondays, 
Maritime Hall Building, 59 Clay. 


Sail Makers—Meet Ist Thursday at Labor Temple. 

Sausage Makers—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 

Sheet Metal Workers No. 95—Meet 2nd Thurs- 
days, 224 Guerrero, 


Sheet Metal Workers No. 104—Meet Fridays, 224 
Guerrero. 


Shipyard Laborere—Meet Ist and 8d Fridays, 
Labor Temple. 


Sign and Pictorial Painters No. 510—Meet Fri- 
days, Building Trades Temple. 

Stable and Garage Employees—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 

Stationary Firemem—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Steam Engineers No. 64—Meet Tuesdays, Build- 
ing Trades Temple. 

Steam Shovel and Dredgemen No. 29—268 Market. 


Steam Fitters No. 590—Meet Ist and 8rd Wednes- 
days, Labor Temple. 


Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Meet 2nd Sunday, 
Labor Temple. 


Stove Mounters No. 63. 


Street Railway Employees, Div. 518—Meet 3nd 
and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple, 


Tailors No, 80—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 
Labor Temple, ? 
Teamsters No. 85—Meet Thursdays, 536 Bryant. 


Teamsters No. 216—Meet Saturdays, Building 


Trades Temple, 
Theatrical Employees—Meet lst and 8rd Tues- 
days, 11 a.m, 68 Haight. 


Tobacco Workers—Meet 38rd Fridays, Building 
Trades Temple. Miss M. Kerrigan, Secretary, 
290 Fremont, 


Trackmen No. 687—Meet 2nd Tuesdays, Labor 
Temple. 
Typographical No. 21—Meets 8rd Sunday, Labor 
Temple; headquarters, 701 Underwood Bldg. 
United Glass Workers—Meet Wednesdays, Build- 
ing Trades Temple. 

United Laborere—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Upholsterers—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 


Waiters No. 30—Meet every Wednesday, 8 p. m.. 
except last Wednesday in month, when the 


meeting is at 8:30 P. M., at 1256 Market, 
Water Workers—Meet lst Monday, Labor Temple. 
Waitresses—Meet Wednesdays, 1075 Mission. 


Warehouse and Cereal Workers—Meet Tuesdays, 
457 Bryant, 

Watchmen—Meet 3rd Thursday, 8 p.m., Labor 
Temple. Emmet Counthan, 1610 Folsom. 

Web Pressmen—Moeet 4th Sunday, Labor Temple. 
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The Bankers’ Conspiracy 


In a recent issue of the Manufacturers’ Record 
of Baltimore, one of the leading commercial maga- 
zines of America, the editor, Richard H. Ed- 
monds, charges that the policy to “deflate” busi- 
ness was agreed upon at a secret meeting of the 
members of the Federal Reserve Board, the Fed- 
eral Advisory Council and the Class A directors 
of federal reserve banks held in Washington on 
May 18, 1920. 

In support of his charges Mr. Edmonds states 
he is in possession of a copy of the minutes of 
what he describes as ‘‘one of the most fateful 
meetings in the financial history of the worldr’ 

At the conclusion of the meeting the steno- 
graphic report shows that Governor Harding, 
then head of the Federal Reserve Board, cau- 
tioned those present to be careful “not to give 
out anything about any discussion of discount 
rates.” 

“You can go back to your banks, and of course 
tell your directors as frankly as you choose what 
has happened here today. But caution them to 
avoid premature discussion.” 

The bankers were particularly cautioned to 
keep away from newspaper men,, and Governor 
Harding said it was the policy of the board, when 
newspaper men asked for information concerning 
“anything about rates,” for the official addressed 
to make “some remark about the weather.” 

At the meeting plans were freely discussed for 
curtailing credit, advancing interest rates, reduc- 
ing the volume of business and urging the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to increase freight 
rates, according to Mr. Edmonds. 

The minutes of the meeting cover 37 closely 
typewritten pages. Only 100 copies were made. 
Then the type was destroyed. Copies were sent 
to those financiers who were in the confidence of 
the leaders of the federal reserve system. 

The minutes show that the financiers considered 
two principal methods of deflating the business 
men, the farmers and other producers. 

The first was to cut off credit and increase in- 
terest rates and the second was to increase freight 
rates. 

James A. Alexander, a leading banker of New 
York, is shown by the minutes to have made the 
following amazing statement in reference to 
transportation: 

“If the transportation facilities are improved 
and commodities moved freely and credits are 
thereby released, it may make a temporary ease 
in the money market and may encourage people 
to go ahead and expand. I believe now is the time 
to put the rates up and to keep them up.” 

In other words, one of the objects in securing 
an advance in freight rates was to make it impos- 
sible for farmers and others to get their products 
to market so they could secure the money with 
which to pay their debts. 

The minutes show that a committee was ap- 
pointed to confer with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and to “verbally” give reasons why 
freight rates should be boosted. 

“What was the verbal presentation made by the 
committee to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion in behalf of increased freight rates?” asked 
Mr. Edmonds. “Was it, as some have surmised, 
a suggestion that it would be well temporarily to 
lessen the volume of business of the country in 


order to enable the railroads and the banks to 
handle it?” 

Some of the bankers who attended the meet- 
ing frankly questioned the wisdom of deflation. 
For example, George M. Reynolds, one of the big- 
gest bankers of Chicago, said: “It may seem to 
you people that under conditions which arise 
whereby there should be deflation rather than in- 
flation, that the banks should stop loaning money. 
That is just as impossible without trouble as it 
is for us to fly out of this room.” 

Charles H. McNider of Iowa warned the gath- 
ering that if they insisted on “an extraordinary 
cutting down of credits at this time” they would 
“create disaster.” 

The plan, however, was supported by the major- 
ity. E. L. Johnson of the Chicago Federal Re- 
serve Bank, talked like a Prussian. He said “edu- 
cation and propaganda must be carried on with 
authority and strength.” He concluded his speech 
with the amazing statement that the opening 
speech by the governor of the Federal Reserve 
Board should be given wide circulation among the 
banks “with a show of authority, even if you do 
not have it.” 

Mr. Edmonds points out that those who were 
on the inside of this extraordinary deal were in a 
position to make vast profits. He says: 

“For instance, some corporation, through some 
member of this meeting, learning that deflation 
was about to be, would have had a chance to 
unload before the break in prices came. 

“It is hardly possible that as 100 copies of the 
report from which we are quoting were printed 
for confidential circulation, so we are advised, and 
the type then destroyed, that some people did not 
have an opportunity of learning what the public 
had not learned, and thus, by having the oppor- 
tunity, utilizing this information in a way which 
might have made millions or saved millions.” 

As to the disastrous effects of this policy of 
deflation, Mr, Edmonds has this to say: 

“The decline in the value of farm lands in 1920 
and 1921 under deflation amounted to about 18 bil- 
lion dollars, and the decline in the value of farm 
products of these two years, as compared with 
1919 prices, showed a decrease of over 14 billion 
dollars, making a total of 32 billion dollars. 

“If to this we add the decrease in securities, 
stock and bonds of railroads and industrial cor- 
porations and the losses in the decline of output 
of manufacturing and mineral industries, it will 
be found that we wiped out about 50 billion dol- 
lars of value, a staggering loss which well-nigh 
shocked the very life out of the country.” 

Mr. Edmonds quotes from a speech of Hon. 
Reginald McKenna, former Chancellor of the 
Exchequer of Great Britain and now president of 
the London Joint City and Midland Bank, to show 
that the policy of deflation adopted by the Federal 
Reserve Board was “in concert with British finan- 
cial authorities.” 

“This is an interesting and rather suggestive 
statement,” says Mr. Edmonds, “coming from the 
former Chancellor of the Exchequer that this 
country practically united with British financial 
authorities in a joint movement of deflation to 
break down prices.” 

Mr. Edmonds’ editorial was called to the atten- 
tion of the Senate by Senators Heflin, Ladd and 


Brookhart and was inserted in full in the Con- 
gressional Record. 

It included a list of the names of the men who 
attended the meeting on May 18, 1920, together 
with their business connections, 

On motion of Senator Gooding the Senate has 
asked the President to investigate the charge that 
at a secret meeting of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and 55 federal reserve bank officials in Wash- 
ington, on May 18, 1920, it was agreed to cur- 
tail credits, increase interest rates and recom- 
mend to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
that railroad rates be increased. 

These decisions brought on the deflation move- 
ment that stopped business, closed factories, 
wrecked farmers and turned 5,000,000 workers on 
the streets. 

To carry out their policy of restricting credit 
it is stated that the bankers agreed not to accept 
Liberty bonds as security for notes. Through 
this method the bonds were forced on the market 
and bought by the bankers for 80 cents and less 
on the dollar. The bankers also requested the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to raise rail- 
road rates. In the following August the commis- 
sion made a horizontal increase on all rates, with 
one or two exceptions. 

With the restriction of credit and the increase 
of interest the advance in railroad rates made the 
collapse complete and values that totalled billions 
of dollars were wipel out or fell into the grasp of 
“insiders” who were prepared for the shock. 

Senator Gooding said the railroad rate increases 
were beyond his understanding at the time they 
were ordered, but now he understands, 

A few of the bankers objected to what they 
prophetically declared would bring chaos to the 
country. 

John T. Scott of the Dallas Federal Reserve 
Bank declared these banks are now profiteering 
and that the Dallas bank “is making in the neigh- 
borhood of 100 per cent on our capital.” 

Wesley C. McDowell of the Minneapolis Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank said that bank “is making 
$10,000 a day.” He asked if the Federal Reserve 
Board is “going to be put in the same class with 
the sugar profiteer and the manufacturer who has 
been making big money.” 

“We want to stop some of this high finance in 
politics, in business,” he said. 

“Evidently,” said the Manufacturers’ Record, 
“the propaganda was carried on, and carried on 
with authority and strength, for bankers every- 
where were warned to curtail credits, and 
naturally any man who is not a fool from the top 
of his head to the bottom of his feet knows that 
that meant the breakdown of prices, the break- 
down of business and the increase of unemploy- 
ment; and, therefore, every man stopped buying 
raw materials or finished products of every kind.” 

These financiers who deflated values, closed 
down business and caused unemployment gave 
less than a day’s discussion to a decision that the 
people were not informed on and unacquainted 
with the causes for their misery. 

On adjourning the bankers were pledged to 
secrecy—except to their boards of directors— 
by the chairman of the meeting, who said: 

“We have had an exceedingly interesting day, 
gentlemen.” 
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INDENTURED SERVANTS. 

An almost forgotten chapter in the history of 
American labor is that relating to immigration 
during the colonial period of “indentured serv- 
ants.” In a recent book by Professor Gordon S. 
Watkins entitled “An Introduction to the Study 
of Labor Problems,” published by Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company of New York, 1922, there is a 
summary of this industrial immigration in the 
past which is very illuminating and from which 
we quote some of the most striking features. 

Notwithstanding the ideals of liberty and equal- 
ity with which the colonists were inspired, the 
existence of an abundance of fertile land made 
necessary a larger laboring population and resort 
to practices that limited and destroyed these 
ideals. Economic necessity made the colonists 
interpret very liberally the fundamental rights of 
man on which they were wont to philosophize. To 
“meet the increasing demand for labor slavery was 
introduced early in the southern colonies, where 
the conditions of soil and climate and the methods 
of agriculture made slave labor profitable. In 
the North, the system of importing white servants 
from Europe under contracts (indentures) was 
resorted to, such contracts requiring the servants 
to work for a certain number of years in return 
for their passage money. Generally speaking, 
then, there were two main classes of laborers who 
were not free, namely slaves and indentured serv- 
Of the latter class there were really two 
subdivisions, commonly described as those whose 
servitude was voluntary and those who performed 
Voluntary service had its 
foundation in a free contract with some individ- 
ual or company. Often a ship company, stipu- 
lating service for a period of years in payment 
for the servant’s transportation from the Old 
World to the New and his maintenance during 
the period of service. These were free persons 
who came chiefly from the British Isles and from 
Germany to improve their conditions in life. 
Many of these persons sold themselves to emi- 
gration brokers, planters’ agents, or shipowners, 
the sale taking place at the wharf. The news- 
papers of the period are filled with advertisements 
of the arrival of ships with a list of “indentured 
servants.” In the absence of a ready sale at the 
wharf these servants were chained together and 
led through the towns and villages, where they 
were offered for sale. (A. M. Simons, Social 
Forces in American History, page 19.) In the 
State of Maryland there were ‘“free-willers,” a 
body of indentured servants who emigrated on 
condition that they be given a certain number of 
days in which to dispose of themselves to the best 
advantage, at the end of which time, if not such 
voluntary negotiation was realized, they were 
sold in payment for transportation. In general, 
servants who emigrated prior to 1650 were bound 
for a period of seven to ten years, or longer, but 
the term of service was shortened later to four 
years, 


ants. 


involuntary service. 


As the raising of cotton and tobacco and some 
other staple crops became more profitable, and 
the demand for workers became so great that it 
was impossible to keep the workers on a low 
wage level, a regular trade in stealing persons 
for colonial servitude sprang up in England. Chil- 
dren and adults were enticed or forced upon ves- 
sels in the harbor and sold to shipowners or mer- 
chants about to depart for the colonies. Under 
this practice frauds became so common that in 
1664 the Committee for Foreign Plantations in- 
terfered, and a committee was appointed to regis- 
ter the names and the ages of those persons who 
desired to emigrate to America. The attempt to 
remedy the evil of “spiriting away” servants was 
unsuccessful. Ten years after this measure was 
enacted it was stated that ten thousand persons 
were spirited away annually from England by 
kidnappers. (E. L. Bogart, Economic History of 
the United States, pp. 67, 68.) 


Another group of indentured servants con- 
sisted mainly of paupers, criminals and vagrants, 
who were dispatched to the colonies under royal 
order or a court sentence or, later, judicial 
decision under the penal statutes of England. This 
system of sentences was often a substitute for 
the death sentence, fourteen years of servitude 
being deemed an adequate substitute for the death 
penalty and seven years for whipping and brand- 
ing. The criminal offenses resulting in such sen- 
tences consisted of debt, and political offenses 
such as rebellion. 

Professor John R. Commons estimates that 
probably one-half of all the immigrants of the 
colonial period landed as indentured servants. 
The treatment of these servants was such that 
laws were enacted to secure their protection from 
cruel taskmasters. Considered economically, the 
system of indentured service was advantageous. 
Considered ethically, no advantages accrued. In 
fact the converse was true, the immorality of 
women servants and the system of kidnapping 
and selling young boys being sufficient evidence 
of the demoralizing influence of the whole system. 
Side by side with the indentured service was the 
wage system, under which the workers enjoyed 
freedom of migration. When voluntary immigra- 
tion furnished an adequate supply of labor, the 
system of indentures disappeared. 

—@-— 
LASKER NOVELTY PROGRAM. 

Andrew Furuseth, president of the International 
Seamen’s Union of America, has made the fol- 
lowing comment on Mr. Lasker’s promise of a 
forthcoming “novel” shipping program: 

“A news head from the Washington Post of 
February 27, 1923, reads as follows: ‘Novel Ship 
Plans Soon From Lasker—Nature To Be Start- 
ling, Chairman Says After Interview With Presi- 
dent.’ 

“There are many plans which would be start- 
lingly novel coming from Mr. Lasker. As for 
instance, Mr. Lasker might abolish the M. O. 4 
contract and run the vessels directly by the Ship- 
ping Board, or he might give instructions to man 
the vessels properly so as to keep them out of 
the repair shops and repair yards, or he might 
instruct the operating department to run vessels 
in accordance with the laws provided for safety 
at sea, or he might put into being the novel plan 
of employing American citizens instead of Chin- 
ese and Filipinos, or he might realize that pas- 
sengers are not fond of having their beds made 
up, their towels handled, their food cooked and 
served by Chinese crews, twenty-five per cent of 
which were, upon investigation, found afflicted 
with syphilis, and realizing this he might abolish 
it, or he might run the vessels in competition with 
domestic and foreign shipowners in every trade 
and thus create a market for the sale of the ships. 

“All of the foregoing would be novelties to 
Mr. Lasker because they are essential to the life 
of a merchant marine.” 

——_———&—___—____ 
BUYS PLANT AND RAISES WAGES. 

Henry Ford has bought a big plate glass plant 
at Pittsburgh, and his first act in connection 
therewith was to raise wages all around. Skilled 
mechanics are to get an increase of 80 per cent 
over their former rates. Common labor will be 
paid 62% cents per hour at the start, the Ford 
$5-a-day minimum. If after two months their 
work is satisfactory they will get 75 cents an hour. 
The working day at the plant will be eight hours, 
and no person under 20 years of age will be 


employed. a7 ee 

Law was devised to take the place of the 
brains of people who haven’t any.—Case and 
Comment. e 

If people took as much pleasure making pleas- 


ure as they take pleasure in making trouble every- 
body would be happy. 


RAIL HEADS WELL PAID. 

The salaries of 27 railroad presidents in this 
country aggregate $1,452,356 a year, according to 
Senator Brookhart, in a speech in the Senate. 
Julius Kruttschnitt, chairman of the board of the 
union-smashing Southern Pacific, heads the list 
with an annual salary of $100,000. 

———@&—__—_—_- 
SUGAR PLANTERS PROSPER. 

Hawaii’s sugar cane harvest during the year 
ended September 30 last was the largest in eight 
years, according to the Department of Agricul- 
ture. This is of especial interest because of pleas 
by Hawaiian planters for Chinese coolies to be 
imported in bond to these islands because of an 
alleged labor shortage. 
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EQUITY COURT CANNOT INTERFERE. 

A new precedent for California law was enun- 
ciated Monday, March 12th, when Chief Justice 
Curtis D. Wilbur of the State Supreme Court 
handed down a bench decision refusing to stay 
the execution of Ullah Mohammed, Afghan, con- 
victed of the murder of a countryman. 

By its terms, the controversy that arose in this 
case over the authority of a court of equity in 
intervening to set aside criminal court judgments 
is ended for sofne time. Equity courts are de- 
clared to have no jurisdiction over such matters 
and the petition of Attorney General U. S. Webb 
for a writ to prohibit Superior Judge -Troutt from 
enjoining the state from proceeding with the ex- 
ecution was sustained by the Supreme Court. 

Mohammed was convicted of murdering his 
partner, Allie Akber on July 31, 1921. He was 
sentenced to be hanged on January 25 last, when 
a temporary injunction was obtained by Attorney 
William Grant in the court of Superior Judge 
Troutt. This injunctive relief was granted upon 
the theory that Mohammed was about to be de- 
prived of his life, that his life was his property, 
and an equity court could intervene to preserve 
a man’s property. Allegations were made that 
Mohammed had been convicted through fraud, 
that he did not understand the English language 
and had confessed to the murder upon the 
advice of two fellow countrymen, who were really 
guilty of the crime, but who said they would save 
him if he would confess. 

The invoking of a court of equity to save a 
condemned murderer from hanging, as was done 
in this case, set a legal precedent in California, 
this being the first similar instance on record. 

In its opinion the Supreme Court says in part: 

“It is very clear to the Court there is no law 
sustaining this application for an injunction and 
that there is no relief other than an application to 
the Governor for a pardon. The constitutional 
grant to the Governor of the right to pardon is 
to enable the State to do justice in those cases 
where the ordinary procedure results in injustice 
in individual cases by reason of extrinsic fraud or 
for any other reason. There is thus a procedure 
established for the purpose of doing justice in 
this type of cases and we must assume that if, 
upon the facts as they are stated here, this man 
did not have a fair trial and has not been able to 
present his case, that an application to the Gov- 
ernor for pardon will be given due consideration. 

“It is not within the power of court of equity, 
nor of a Judge of the Superior Court upon an 
ex parte affidavit of those interested on the de- 
fendant’s behalf to stay the execution of the 
judgment entered by the trial court for the pun- 
ishment of the crime, which judgment was ap- 
proved by this court. The fundamental reasons 
for this are these, that there is no authority as 
far as the defendant is concerned to sue the State 
of California for a vacation of the judgment, and 
that the remedy provided by law is by an applica- 
tion for a pardon.” 

—_—_—&_—___. 
OPPOSE INCOME PUBLICITY. 

Business in Wisconsin is worried over the pro- 
posal to remove secrecy from income tax pay- 
ments. Opponents of the plan protest that the 
state should not interfere with a man’s profits or 
his earnings. Defenders of the plan show that an 
audit of the income tax returns in the last two 
years is yielding nearly $3,000,000 additional in- 
come tax, and corporations are being forced to 
pay additional taxes because of an audit. Trade 
unionists suggest that if their private affairs can 
be gone into by state officials, who inquire how 
much it costs them to live, there is no reason why 
the public should not be informed on the income 
of business men. 


—- - 
Lick nobody’s boots but don’t expect anybody 
to lick yours——Forbes Magazine. 


CONVENTIONS OF INTERN’T’L UNIONS. 

April 3-17, Warren, Ohio, Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers of North 
America. 

April 15-18, Washington, D. C., National Fed- 
eration of Technical Engineers, Architects and 
Draftsmen’s Unions. 

May 14-21, Boston Mass., International Long- 
shoremen’s Association. 

May 14-28, New York City, United Hatters of 
North America, 

May 14-21, St. Louis, Mo., American Federa- 
tion of Musicians, Planters Hotel. 

May 26, York, Pa., National 
Association of America. 

‘July 2-14, Baltimore, Md., American Flint Glass 
Workers’ Union. 

July —, Toronto, Can., International Jewelry 
Workers’ Union. 

July —, Atlantic City, N. J., National Brother- 
hood of Operative Potters. 

July 9-19, Kansas City, Mo., International 
Brotherhood of Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers and 
Helpers. 

July 9-14, Baltimore, Md., International Union 
of Pavers, Rammermen, Flag-Layers, Wood 
Block and Brick Pavers, Bridge and Stone Curb 
Setters and Asphalt Workers. 

July 9-15, New York City, Piano, Organ and 
Musical Instrument Workers’ International Union. 

July 11-21, Chicago, Ill, Glass Bottle Blowers’ 
Association, 

July 16-21, Omaha, Nebr., International Stereo- 
typers and Electrotypers’ Union. 

July 16-23, Philadelphia, Pa., International Plate 
Printers and Die Stampers’ Union. 

July .17-21, Chattanooga, Tenn., Stove Mount- 
ers’ International Union. 

July 21-24, New York City (Executive Board 
Meeting) American Wire Weavers’ Protective 
Association, 

August 6-10, Chicago, IIl., International Broth- 
erhood of Foundry Employees. 

August 13-18, Atlanta, Ga., International Typo- 
graphical Union. 

August 13-20, Chicago, Ill., Hotel Morrison, 
Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ International 
Alliance and Bartenders’ International League of 
America, 

August 20 to 25, Milwaukee, Wis., International 
Photo-Engravers’ Union, 

September 3-8, Denver, Colo., National Federa- 
tion of Federal Employees. 

September 3-8, El Paso, Texas, National Fed- 
eration of Post Office Clerks. 

September 3-8, Providence, R. I., National As- 
sociation of Letter Carriers. i 

September 4-9, Atlanta, Ga. Railway Mail As- 
sociation. 

September 10-14, Montreal, Canada, Interna- 
tional Association of Fire Fighters. 

September 10-17, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, Wood, 
Wire and Metal Lathers’ International Union. 

September 10-17, New York City, United Tex- 
tile Workers of America. 

September 10-20, Los ‘Angeles, Calif., Bakery 
and Confectionery Workers’ International Union. 

September 10-20, Oakland, Calif., Amalgamated 
Association of Street and Electric Railway Em- 
ployees of America. 

September 10-24, Philadelphia, Pa., Interna- 
tional Union of United Brewery, Flour, Cereal 
and Soft Drink Workers of America. 

September 17-30, Denver, Colo., 
Plasterers and Cement Finishers’ 
Association. 

October 1-7, Montreal, Can., 
Telegraphers’ Union of America. 

October 8-22, Cleveland, Ohio, Journeymen 
Stone Cutters’ Association of North America. 
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You are unjust to yourself when you are unjust 

to others, 
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INTERNATIONAL .LABOR NEWS. 

Belgium: Longshoremen’s Strike Ended— 
Striking longshoremen and port workers of Ant- 
werp, referred to in the tabloid of February 12, 
1923, have permanently resumed work, following 
an agreeable decision of the arbiauien commis- 
sion. 

China: British Cigarette Factory Closed— 
Eighteen hundred Chinese men and women in 
the British cigarette factory at Hankow recently 
declared a strike on account of the refusal of the 
company to pay an efficiency bonus. In a public 
statement the factory heads declared the business 
“closed.” 

Germany: Civic Aid Union—As a means of 
counteracting radical labor activities which might 
be directed against essential public services such 
as gas, electric light and water plants, foundries, 
mines, hospitals, posts, and railways, a so-called 
Civic Aid Union has been established and is ever 
ready to supply emergency, regular or voluntary 
workers when the activities of public utilities are 
affected by labor difficulties. The union, which 
exists as an adjunct of the Ministry of the In- 
terior, disclaims being a strike- -breaking organi- 
zation in any sense, its directors authorizing in- 
tervention only in emergency cases, when public 
interests need safeguarding. 

Mexico: Street Railway Strike Ended—Partial 
tramway service has been resumed in Mexico 
City, following a settlement of the street railway 
strike, It is said that at the end of a week’ s lay- 
off the strikers virtually abandoned their original 
demands. 

Netherlands: Government Conciliation—Gov- 
ernment conciliation and arbitration in industrial 
disputes in the Netherlands are provided for in 
a bill which has been passed by the Second 
Chamber of the States General and is now before 
the First Chamber. 
the promotion of a peaceable settlement of labor 


disputes, and, as far as possible, the complete 
avoidance of such disputes. 
Sweden: Strikes—Latest reports indicate that 


the strikes declared by workmen in the wood-pulp 
and paper mills, and in the iron industry, have 
failed to date, and that retaliatory measures of the 
employers, in declaring lockouts, are expected to 
follow. It is said that the lockouts will involve 
65,000 workmen. 

France: Lyon Printers’ Strike Ended—After 
sustaining a general strike for a period of three 
weeks the Lyon Printers’ Syndicate voted to 
resume work pending the decision of an arbitra- 
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PUBLIC SALES 


We have purchased 122,000 pair U. S. Army 
Munson last shoes, sizes 5\Y% to 12 which 
was the entire surplus stock of one of the 
largest U. S. Government shoe contractors. 


This shoe is guaranteed one hundred per 
cent solid leather, color dark tan, bellows 
tongue, dirt and waterproof. The actual 
value of this shoe is $6.00. Owing to this 
tremendous buy we can offer same to the 
public at $2.95. 


Send correct size. Pay postman on delivery 
or send money order. If shoes are not as 
represented we will cheerfully refund your 


money promptly upon request. 


National Bay State Shoe Company 
296 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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tion committee covering the various questions in- 
volved. 

New Wage Scale—Metal workers of Nantes 
and St. Nazaire are now being employed on a new 
wage scale, effective January 1, 1923. The new 
scale, which is to stand for six months, abolishes 
all allowances for increased cost of living, but 
grants an increased allocation for expenses of 
upkeep of dependents. 

Germany: Bavarian Industry Faces 
Local press articles published by technical corre- 
spondents predict a not far distant industrial 
crisis which is being brought about by increasing 
unemployment, high production costs, shortage of 
coal, and other potent factors in industrial retard- 
ation, 

Employment Conditions—During the period 
January 6 to January 20, 1923, labor conditions in 
the Breslau district are said to have become dis- 
tinctly worse, with the number of vacant places of 
employment decreasing, the number of persons 
seeking employment increasing over 4000, and 
those without means of support and receiving 
state aid increasing 2500. 

Lead Poisoning—Recent studies of lead poison- 
ing in Germany have shown that workmen who 
handle lead compositions in a powdered form are 
particularly susceptible to poisoning. 

Saxon Textile Industry—Recent reports indi- 
cate that the situation in the textile industry of 
Saxony is becoming more acute each day. Work- 
ing hours have been considerably reduced, and 
the factories are operating on the basis of wage 


work, in order to prevent the machinery from 
becoming rusty. 
Sweden: Iron and Steel Industry—Although 


the year 1922 showed a fair increase over 1921 in 
the quantity of the iron and steel production, only 
117 iron and steel furnaces out of a possible total 
of 460 were in operation at the end of the year 


1922. This situation is no doubt partially due to 
the workers’ dissatisfaction with the eight-hour 
shifts. 


Lockouts—Between 70,000 and 80,000 men are 
said to be without employment on account of the 
combined lockouts in the woodpulp, sawmill and 
iron and steel industries. 
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WIN DRESS STRIKE. 

Organized garment workers of Boston have 
duplicated the victory of New York dressmakers 
by winning their strike for improved working 
conditions. An agreement has been signed with 
the Massachusetts Dress Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion involving 3000 workers. The agreement calls 
for a 10 per cent wage increase, six legal holidays 
and arbitration. These workers are members of 


the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union, 
—__@—____. 
Help yourself by helping others. Demanding 


the union label on all goods is the way to get 
results, 


Crisis— | 
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LOWBROW ECONOMY. 

“Books are the treasured wealth of the world,” 
said Henry David Thoreau, and ever since the 
days of King Alfred wise men have held learning 
and the storing of learning above the accumula- 
tion of wealth. 

California has the second largest state library in 
the nation. 

What Governor Richardson and his woman 
budget-maker propose to do to this magnificent 
library is typical of the sort of Philistinism that 
now sits in places of power. 

Whereas Librarian Ferguson asked $377,000 for 
the biennial upkeep, he was allowed $183,000 and 
in place of $22,000 he says he must have for new 
books a year he is permitted $7500, barely enough 
to keep pace with current reports and law rec- 
ords. Not a cent is allowed for the thousands of 
precious volumes that should be bought each 
year, 

Mrs. Nellie Pierce, budget maker, recently dis- 
played a Saturday Ev ening Post to an interviewer, 
and declared that this is all the literature she has 
time for. Mrs. Pierce’s limitations should not be 
made the norm for California’s four millions. The 
people spoke for economy, not medievalism. An 
economical governor need not necessarily be a 
lowbrow.—S. F. Daily News. 

——_ go —___ 

Talk may be cheap, but it is nevertheless a fact 
that the Senate filibusterers saved the Nation not 
less than $75,000,000 a year.—Labor. 
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COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS IN SWEDEN. 

Sweden is apparently leading the world in col- 
lective agreements in industry. In the last few 
months of 1922 collective agreements were con- 
cluded as follows: 

Wood industry. A new national agreement was 
concluded at the beginning of August, valid until 
July 1, 1923. It involved an average reduction 
of 30 per cent on the minimum wages of 1920. 

Printing industry. New national agreements 
have been concluded valid until July 1, 1923. The 
previous minimum wages of 1921 have been re- 
duced so that they now amount to 70 per cent of 
the maxima reached in 1920. 

Rubber goods. Agreements have been entered 
into for the period July 1, 1922, to July 1, 1923, 
reducing wages by about 38 per cent as compared 
with 1921, and 45 per cent as compared with 1920. 

Agriculture. A new national agreement (gen- 
eral regulations) for the period October 21, 1922, 
to October 24, 1925, has now been concluded, as 
well as local agreements for certain parts of the 
country covering all the more important agricul- 
tural districts, valid until October 24, 1923. No 
essential change has been made in remuneration 
in kind, but annual cash wages have been reduced 
17 per cent below the rates proposed in the 1921 
mediation scheme, and 40 per cent below the 
maximum reached in 1920-1921. 

Private railways. A strike which had been in 
progress on certain private railways since the 
beginning of August and which attracted consid- 
erable attention on account of the tactics adopted, 
was settled on October 24. The existing arrange- 
ments contained in the so-called chief agreement 
No. 2 were prolonged, together with all agree- 
ments as to basic rate of wages, until the end 
of 1924, although normally the latter agreements 
should have expired at the end of 1923. The im- 
mediate result of the settlement was to raise the 
cost-of-living bonuses, which since January 1, 
1922, had been fixed by the employers without 
reference to the staff. ; 

With these agreements recently concluded the 
year 1922 shows agreements in all the more im- 
portant branches of industry with the exception 
of iron works and the engineering industry. The 
International Labor Office has been informed 
that it may be remarked that these are the two 
industries which show the least sign of economic 
improvement in Sweden. 
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REORGANIZATION IN JAPAN. 

A bureau of social affairs has been established 
under the Minister of Home Affairs in Japan and 
began to function November Ist, according to 
information received by the International Labor 
Office. This bureau is apparently modeled some- 
what after the Department of Labor of the United 
States. The Bureau will deal with the following 
matters: 

General labor questions, 

Enforcement of the factory act. 

Protection of miners as prescribed by the min- 
ing act. 

Social insurance. 

Relief and prevention of unemployment. 

Central control of international questions con- 
cerning labor. 

Poor relief, 

Protection of children. 

Relief of families of soldiers on service. 

Social welfare institutions. 

Labor statistics. 

A council consisting of the higher officials of 
the departments concerned and of specialists on 
labor questions will be set up to aid the bureau in 
its work. 

The former bureau of social affairs in the De- 
partment of Home Affairs, the factory inspection 
section, and the labor section in the Department 
of Agrigulture and Commerce, have been abol- 
ished. 
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ORPHEUM. 

Two headline attractions of widely diversified 
character are the outstanding features on the 
Orpheum, for the week starting Sunday matinee, 
March 18th. Houdini, the genius of escape, brings 
his widely known production of mysteries to thrill 
and amaze San Francisco audiences. The great 
feats accomplished by Houdini are too well known 
to require recounting and the fact that he has 
always stood ready to prove that he can free him- 
self or escape from any power of restraint in- 
vented is most significant in that his current act 
with its startling Chinese “Water-Torture” Es- 
cape has been acclaimed the most marvelous of 
his strenuous career. This is Mr. Houdini’s first 
appearance in San Francisco since the exposition 
in 1915, ; 

Probably the most important family reunion in 
a number of years is the coming together of the 
various Cansino children. The Cansinos are 
Spain’s foremost dancers. Heretofore Alisa and 
Eduardo Cansino danced together as a unit and 
the two boys Angel and Jose formed another 
company. The four are now together and present 
their “Fantasia Espanola” which is described as 
a tempest of fiery terpsichore. It is the most 
sensational dancing act in stage history. 

Wm. L. Gibson and Regina Connelli, popular 
light comedians, reveal themselves in new roles 
in a delightful sketch by W. L. Hough, called 
“One Night In Spring.” 

If Ireland has a sense of humor in the proper 
hands, Jack Benny, musician and comedian, com- 
bines his talents in such a way as to keep the 
audience thoroughly amused. 

Frances Kennedy, “The Merriest Comedienne,” 
brings a song monologue of her own conception 
delivered in her very individual style and with 
her all engrossing personality. 

Ruth Harvard, assisted by Wynfred & Bruce, 
introduces a series of difficult and strenuous aerial 
feats. 

“The Four of Us” are delineators of popular 
melodies, a male quartette in a novel presentation. 

Mignonette Kokin & Co. offer the dance fan- 
tasy called “The Future of the Ad.” 

S- 


IF UNIONS WERE DESTROYED. 

The president of the anti-union Wheeling Steel 
Corporation wastes no time in excusing his oppo- 
sition to organized labor. Neither does he in- 
dulge in patriotic pretense when he attempts to 
smash, the Iron, Steel and Tin Workers’ Union. 

Instead, he frankly declares that if this union 
is wiped out he will have a free hand in setting 
wages. This declaration was made to the official 
correspondent of the Amalgamated Journal, pub- 
lished by the Amalgamated Association of Iron, 
Steel and Tin Workers. 

No better defense of trade unionism could be 
made than this acknowledgment that organized 
labor is the barrier exploiters of labor can not 
overcome, 

Anti-unionists make such blunt state- 
ments. Usually they conceal their intent by 
patriotic lip service, charity and welfare work and 
emotional appeals to unthinking employees who 
are continuously lectured on “the tyranny of 
labor unions.” 
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GOMPERS OUT OF DANGER. 

The condition of Samuel Gompers, ill with in- 
fluenza at the Lennox Hill Hospital in New York, 
is slightly improved. He is out of danger, but 
still weak. 
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During the present week public hearings are 
being held at Sacramento on reapportionment, 
the old age pension bill, the proposed inquiry 
into the oil industry, the employment agency bill, 
civil service, and the candidates’ election expendi- 
ture probe. 


—_@— 


The Do-Nothing Congress has been promised 
a vacation to December 3rd by the Do-Nothing 
President. As long as nothing develops the afore- 
said negative quantities may be left alone to sleep 
in peace. Some time, however, something may 
happen that requires something to be done, and 
then we may enjoy having Some Congress and 
Some President, and these two positive quantities 
may be able to do something. 

> 

George Soule shows in Labor how the stock- 
holders were buncoed out of all their holdings in 
the Rio Grande Railroad. Thousands were robbed 
through the scheming private managers. Star 
chamber proceedings are never done in the open 
—consequently are generally under suspicion, 
which suspicion is justified nine times out of ten. 
Open and above board moves very seldom are 


condemned or criticised, because honest and just 

“men never have to make any moves in the dark 

or make any apologies for their actions. 
——___-+_——_ @—__ ——__ — 

Delegates elected by their respective unions as 
representatives to either the departmental council, 
the central labor council or any other representa- 
tive body, can fulfill their trust only by attending 
the meetings of such body. They are the clearing 
houses of the organizations affiliated with them. 
Here their policies are formulated, strengthened 
and administered. Here is where plans for future 
action are made, here is where unity of the labor 
movement is accomplished. Often in listening to 
reports, you may imagine that but little is ac- 
complished, But to each day the troubles and 
little things thereof are sufficient. It is the steady 
grind of day after day that builds the movement, 
that demonstrates its life, and the success of the 
principles upon which it is built. Life is not all 
strife, its greatest and best part is steady growth 
and achievement, without the blare of trumpets 
or the pain of burns and healing of old sores. 
Life is best as it grows every day, in every way, 
a little better and better. This is evolution and 
progress. 


In the Auto Worker appeared recently an article by Wm. A. Logan entitled 
“Achievements of the Unorganized.” In looking over the field on which organ- 
ized labor has achieved its principal advances, he notes with irony and scorn that 
after all the achievements of the wnorganized are principally the following: 

They find fault with the union, and therefore stay out of it. 

They cause strikes and stir up trouble. 

They never stick together. 

They are too radical. 

They are not run right, etc., ete. 

As they have assumed the role of critics; always finding fault, never satisfied 
with anything, and always taking the advantages gained by the toil and sacrifice 
of the organized without even trying to be honest and giving credit to those who 
are responsible for the creation of better conditions; Brother Logan asks: 

“What have the unorganized ever done: 

“To shorten the hours of labor. 

“To increase the size of the pay envelope. 

“To abolish child labor. 

“To enact laws to protect life, limb, and health of the workers in the various 
industries. 

“To educate the workers and elevate them mentally, morally, etc., ete.” 

To each of the questions to the unorganized he answers: Nothing. 

He says: “The unorganized are the millstones around the neck of progress; 
they are the dead weight, the inert, sodden, inarticulate mass that must be dragged 
up whenever an advance is made. They are the blind that lead the blind; they 
stand in their own light and bite the hand that feeds them. ‘The sum total of 
their achievement is nothing. Why talk so much about nothing.” 

Another writer in a labor paper addresses the organized and chides them 
about almost as much as Logan does the unorganized, and opens up as follows: 

“Some union men and a good many unions appear to think that their cause 
is getting along all right when they can hold their membership and maintain 
strength enough to put their own scale across with their employers and hold their 
own wages and employment-conditions up to a desired standard. It doesn’t occur 
to them that there may come a crisis in the affairs of their own trade some day 
when they will need the sustaining co-operation and support of the common union 
brotherhood, and that unionism itself, unless loyally sustained and built up, may 
some day totter to its fall. 

“It ought to be known and considered by every union man in the United 
States that the salvation of unionism is in progressive growth and that lethargy 
and negligence of the cause of union development is a peril to the personal interest 
of every union member. The enemy is always waiting for a chance to find a weak 
‘spot in the union line, and, when he finds it, he will make his attack there. The 
way to prevent that is to have no weak spots, to keep unionism alive, alert and on 
the job, and to make it grow all the time. 


“In connection with the task of building up unionism, every member of 
organized labor must have some part, etc.” 


The two kinds of criticism are useful, but to organized workers, that of the 
last mentioned writer is by far the more powerful and instructive, though pre- 
sented with less dramatic skill. 

Every worker must not only belong to a union, his union must also be affili- 
ated with other unions, and the unions in one craft must affiliate with other 
crafts, and so on until every worker without exception is a part of the entire labor 


movement locally, nationally and internationally, : 


This may sound radical to the conservative who is still but little advanced 
on the road to organization, but to the conservative who aims to conserve the whole 
movement, it is but the logical goal which he is eternally striving to reach. Tabor 


has to go far before it reaches the first of its triple aims: Organization, Educa- 
tion, Justice. 
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The Veterans’ Hospital at Palo Alto was fin- 
ished this week. It represents the most modern 
ideas for the treatment of nervous and mental 
ailments. There are nine buildings and a mess 
hall capable of accommodating 500 persons. _ 


The proponents of “single tax” are not so poor 
as might be thought from their perpetual pleas 
for extirpating poverty. During the last State 
campaign for the single tax amendment they 
spent $9555. We may say for them, that they 
never get discouraged, that they never iack money 
for their propaganda. It is one of the mysteries 
of modern politics to fathom the sack from which 
these riches perpetually flow. 


There is still hope for the United States Su- 
preme Court. It has just decreed that the Cali- 
fornia system of taxing public utilities according 
to their gross earnings is perfectly legitimate. 
As there is a reason for everything, we have la- 
bored somewhat to find it out, and we insinuate 
casually as an explanation of the phenomenon 
the old argumentum ab inconveniente, to-wit: 
if the decision had been to the contrary, the con- 
sequence would have been that the salaries of 
their California brethren in legal legerdemain 
would have been cut in half for an uncertain 
period in the future, as one-half of the salaries 
of the California judiciary come out of taxes paid 
by public utilities. As we said, there is a reason 
for everything, even if one does not know it. 


There is a fatality that attends modern ideas of 
criminal law. In our desire to eliminate crime 
quickly, many of us think that the way to do 
it is to provide quicker means of securing con- 
victions and punishment. That is illustrated just 
now by the efforts at Sacramento to pass a con- 
stitutional amendment to permit three-fourths of 
a jury to render a verdict in criminal cases like 
in civil cases. If such amendment should be 
adopted by the people, what would become of our 
much boasted heritage from the days of Magna 
Charta, when it was exacted from the King that 
none should be convicted except by a jury of 
twelve of his peers, thus as we have been told 
marking an epoch in the progress of humanity, 
establishing for the first time in history the sanc- 
tity of human liberty and life, not to be taken 
away in any case unless the person be found 
guilty “beyond the peradventure of a doubt.” 


The publication of the rules of professional 
ethics by the American Bar Association has been 
termed one of the most formidable indictments 
ever made against the legal profession, according 
to a very prominent layman, The recent institu- 
tion of the American Law Institute under the 
leadership of such eminent lawyers as Chief Jus- 
tice Taft and Elihu Root, “to determine what the 
laws are and what they mean,” as another lay- 
man expresses it, is another terrible indictment 
against the intelligence and learning of the Amer- 
ican judiciary. And now comes Chester Rowell 
with the insinuation that perhaps journalists are 
more discreet and just than United States Sen- 
ators, inasmuch as Senator Borah complains that 
the President is in the habit of divulging im- 
portant matters of state to the newspaper re- 
porters but seldom or never wants to impart such 
information to the members of the Senate. Just 
a little more progress in this direction and soon 
the people will be the only persons to be trusted, 
as all the learned, powerful and mighty ones are 
found to be so wanting in everything that is right 
and just. 


WIT AT RANDOM 
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A little girl was spending her first night from 
home. As the darkness gathered she began to 
cry. The hostess asked, “Are you homesick?” 

“No,” she answered, “I’m here-sick.”—Brooklyn 
Eagle. 


“Ever get shocked talking over the telephone 
wire during a storm?” 

“Yes, once. I called up my wife while she was 
housecleaning to say that I’d bring a friend home 
to dinner.’”’—Boston Transcript. 


“He should be a very popular man, because he’s 
the most polite man I’ve met.” 

“Well, that’s just his downfall, for he’s so con- 
foundedly polite that people think he wants to 
borrow money.”—Punch Bowl. 


“How did the Queen of Sheba travel when she 
went to see Solomon?” asked Miss R. of her 
Sunday-school class of little girls. 

No one ventured an answer. 

“Could she have gone by the cars?” 
Miss R. 

“Yes’m,’ 
Cansae 

“Did she, indeed?” said Miss R. ‘Well, Louisa, 
we would like to know how you found that out.” 

“In the second verse,” responded the child, “it 
says she came with a very great train.”—lIllus- 
trated Christian Weekly. 


asked 
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said a little girl, “She went by steam- 


Bilkins had no love for his wife’s little pet dog, 
but one day when it mysteriously disappeared he 
offered $25 reward for its recovery. 

“But I thought,” said a friend, “you hated that 
dog like poison?” 

“So I did,” replied Bilkins; “I could not bear it!” 

“Then why on earth did you offer such a big 
reward for its return?” 

“T like to please my wife.” 

“Well that may be, but $25 is sure to bring the 
dog back!” 

“T think not,’ answered Bilkins, “unless some 
one saw me bury it in the garden.”—The Congre- 
gationalist. 


Mrs. Doctor (to husband returning from a 
hunting trip)—Did you kill much? 

Doctor—No, nothing at all. 

Mrs. Doctor—You would have done much bet- 
ter had you remained at home!—Medical Quip. 


Teacher to the Class—Does any one know how 
iron was discovered? 

Pupil—yYes, ‘sir. 

Teacher—Well, tell this class your information. 

Pupil—Please, sir, they smelt it—Hollywood 
High School News. 


“Daddy,” said his weeping little daughter, “a 
naughty man broke my new sled with his auto- 
mobile.” 

“Did he?” cried her father, jumping up. “Where 
is he?” 

“Oh, you'll easily catch him, daddy,” said the 
little one. “Two men just carried him into a 
drugstore.’”—Boston Transcript. 


Chase wild bullfrogs for three miles and gather 


up the hops. To them add ten gallons of tan 
bark, half a pint of shellac and one bar of home- 
made soap. 

Boil thirty-six hours, then strain through an 
I. W. W. sock to keep it from working. Add one 
grasshopper to each pint to give it a kick. Pour 
a little into the kitchen sink, If it takes the 
enamel off it is ready for bottling—Dry Goods 
Economist. 
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THERE IS A LIMIT TO TYRANNY. 


As the great popular poet, Frederick Schiller, 
very aptly says in his “William Tell’: 
“There is a limit to the tyrant’s power; 

When the oppressed can find redress nowhere, 
And burdens grow unbearable, he stretches 
With confidence his hands to mighty heaven 
And draws unto him his eternal rights 

That hang suspended there unchangeable 

And as enduring as the stars themselves. 

The primal state of nature then returns 

Where man as such confronts his adversary, 
And when, thus placed, all other means forsake, 
The sword is given him as a last resort. 

Life’s highest treasures we may e’er defend 
Against brute force. We stand thus for our 

country, 
And for our wives and children.” 
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WOMEN’S MINIMUM WAGE. 

Kansas, Wisconsin and California have joined 
in the defense of the District of Columbia 
Women’s Minimum Wage Law, now before the 
United States Supreme Court, on appeal from the 
District of Columbia Court of Appeals, which held 
the law invalid. 

The Supreme Court’s decision will affect every 
state that has this legislation, and will also have 
an effect on future legislation of this character. 

The Kansas brief, filed by the attorney general 
of that state, points out that despite attacks made 
upon the Kansas minimum wage law, courts have 
upheld this legislation, which is intended, he said, 
to diminish “a glaring injustice.” 

In the brief filed by opponents of the law 
its validity is attacked on the ground that if the 
principle is sustained the door will be opened to 
price fixing by national and state legislatures. 

If Congress can set wages of women, there is 
no reason why it cannot fix commodity prices and 
services everywhere, say the opponents. 


>. 


CITY MANAGER PLAN ATTACKED. 

At the present time there are many cities con- 
fronted with the proposition to establish a city 
manager to administrate the affairs of the city 
instead of having such affairs administrated by a 
mayor-council government. In Seattle, Wash., 
such a proposal is now before the people, and we 
find in the Union Record of that city an article 
against the plan, penned by some local man, well 
worth considering. It reads in part as follows: 

Voters of Seattle should examine closely the 
scheme for administration of affairs by a so-called 
city manager. It is a favorite trick of the speaker 
on municipal affairs to compare the business of a 
great city with that of a private firm, and from 
that draw the conclusion that an executive man- 
ager is needed for the municipal administration 
as well as the private concern. 

But there are most decided differences. Public 
business is supposed to be administered in a 
democratic fashion, comes directly in touch with 
hundreds of thousands of citizens and is not run 
for profit. To say that the law of the fang and 
the jungle shall be allowed supreme sway in 
municipal affairs, as in the business world, may 
mark a distinct step backward, not ahead. 

There are many of us who would say, from our 
survey of the administration of affairs in the busi- 
ness world, that it is by no means a worthy cri- 
terion for the judgment of any sort of enterprise, 
and certainly not that of a public service which 
to 350,000 persons. Private profit, 
unbridled competition and flimflammery are not 
ideals, no matter how much they are worshipped 
in this third decade. 
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TYPOGRAPHICAL TOPICS 
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From present indications, the next regular 
monthly meeting of Typographical Union No. 21, 
which will be held Sunday, March 18, in Conven- 
tion Hall, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp 
streets, will be brief. Perhaps the matter of 
greatest importance to be considered at this meet- 
ing will be the amendment to the recommendation 
made by the scale committee adopted by the union 
at its February meeting concerning a clause in the 
proposed wage agreement with the employing 
commercial printers’ associations relating to the 
employment of proofreaders. The scale commit- 
tee has a further recommendation to make to the 
membership on this particular provision, and if it 
is concurred in by the union, negotiations with 
the employers will have been concluded, as the 
proposition has been ratified by them. The re- 
ports of the various standing committees have 
been condensed to a minimum, only the most 
essential features of their work being touched 
upon. If the question pertaining to the scale 
does not provoke an endless flow of oratory, there 
is a fair prospect that the meeting will be ad- 
journed in ample time to afford the members 
attending an opportunity to devote a goodly por- 
tion of the day to their favorite forms of recrea- 
tion. That the meeting may start promptly on 
schedule time, 1 o’clock p.m., your early arrival 
is earnestly urged. Members of the Typograph- 
ical Union who are strangers in San Francisco are 
cordially invited. Those who are unfamiliar with 
the city and do not know how to reach the Labor 
Temple from the downtown section are directed 
to board either Valencia or Mission street cars, 
ride to Sixteenth street and disembark. Irom 
that point the union’s meeting place may easily 
be located. 

Whew! Will the bitter rivalry never cease? 
That bunch of bobcats and tigers composing the 
baseball teams of the Chronicle and Examiner 
composing rooms who signed a protocol at the 
close of their last meeting that was as long, com- 
plicated and vague as the Versailles treaty bind- 
ing the League of Nations are at it again! 

They’ve treated that sacred document like the 
memorable “scrap of paper’—torn it to invisible 
shreds and entrusted it to the caressing care of a 
Kansas cyclone. And the lines once more have 
been hurriedly drawn in battle formation with a 
determination to settle not only the fourteen 
points at issue that have brought them together 
in previous 120-degree Fahrenheit in the shade 
conferences; another point (the fifteenth) that, it 
is said, will do everything but tend to promote 
harmony in the gathering, has been added—the 
question of supremacy in the national pastime. 
The statesmen delegated to pass upon and solve, 
if possible, the burdensome, brain-busting, back- 
bending problems that have long engaged the 
attention of the contentious clans will be seated 
at the diamond-shaped conference table in the 
following manner: 

Chronicle. 
Landers 
Branch 


Examiner. 


Shortstop! sous <suscae os Martin 

Pirst)base.4.4 sacs Nicholson 

Left field Domergue 

Center field 

Right field 

Catcher Stright 

Pitcher Johnson 

The game will be a testimonial to the fam- 
ily of the late Jack Kane, who was for years chief 
linotype machinist in the Chronicle composing 
room and whose untimely death brought the deep- 
est sorrow to all his friends. The game will be 
played at Recreation Park, Fifteenth and Valencia 
streets, at 12:30 p.m. o’clock, Monday, March 19. 


Rooney 
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Those of you who remember that last contest 
between teams from the Examiner and Chronicle 
composing rooms will hasten to obtain tickets for 
the game next Monday. It was won by the 
Chronicle in a tenth-inning rally that netted three 
runs and was a setaceous struggle from beginning 
to end. As either side is confident the other will 
be trailed in the dust of ignominious defeat, 
visions of a tough old tilt are anything but hazy. 
Chairman Clark Williams and “Billy” McKnight 
of the Chronicle and Chairman “Doug” White 
and “Bill” Reilly of the Examiner are managing 
the ticket sale. The price of admission to the 
game will be fifty cents, United States coin of the 
realm. (To those unfamiliar with the relative 
value of money, this amount is the equivalent of 
four bits, or half-a-buck.) Present your creden- 
tials, made out in either of these three forms, to 
the man in the red cap at the gate, who will 
usher you to your choice of seats in the grand- 
stand, C’mon! And bring all your relatives and 
friends. The stands at Recreation Park have a 
seating capacity of 20,000. On account of a few 
of the boys employed on the morning papers, who 
have bought tickets in blocks of 100, having to 
start work a little early, therefore being deprived 
of the pleasure of witnessing the game, there may 
be a few cushioned seats available to those who 
otherwise might be obliged to sit on their shoe 
soles. Anyhow, you should all be there, as the 
cause is a most worthy one. Again reminding 
you of the place and date: Recreation Park, 
Fifteenth and Valencia streets—Monday, March 
19, at 12:30 o’clock p.m. Oh, yes! And the price 
of admission—only fifty (50) cents! 

The San Francisco Advertising Club held an- 
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other “Craftsmen’s Day” on Wednesday, March 
14th, at the Palace Hotel. Some _ interesting 
“young type cases” had been prepared, and 
Hartley E. Jackson, president of the Craftsmen’s 
Club, told the assembled advertising people how 
to print, under the title, “Type—Or Every Man 
His Own Printer.” A considerable number of 
the Craftsmen’s Club partook of the luncheon and 
listened to the enlightening discussion. 

The following clipping from The Clubman’s 
column of the Oakland Post-Enquirer will be of 
interest to the members, of San Francisco Typo- 
graphical Union. Mr. Hunt, besides being affili- 
ated with No. 21, occupies a seat on the Board of 
Governors of the San Francisco Bay Cities Club 
of Printing House Craftsmen. Says The Club- 
man: 

“Some time in the future this day will be looked 
back upon as the golden era of San Francisco 
printing. There are artists at the ‘case’ in San 
Francisco today—men who handle a ‘stick’ as 
painters handle a palette, and who pull a proof 
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A Dividend to Depositors of Four and One-quarter 
(414) per cent per annum was declared for the six 
months ending December 31st, 1922. 
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of handset type with all the eagerness of a 
Whistler at the etching press. John Henry Nash, 
the Taylors, the Grabhorns, Bruce Brough—these 
are master craftsmen of typography, acclaimed 
wherever noble printing is honored. 

“Comes now Haywood Hunt of the Kennedy-ten 
Bosch press to join the company of our best 
printers. He has done, in a very limited edition, 
strictly as a labor of love and to please his 
friends, a little book that will thrill the souls of 
all collectors of Stevensoniana. 

“*The San Francisco of Robert Louis Steven- 
son,’ he calls it. Here is the essay, ‘San Francisco 
—A Modern Cosmopolis, that Stevenson wrote 
at Davos for the London Magazine of Art; also 
excerpts from a chapter of ‘The Wrecker,’ called 
‘Faces on the City Front.’ There is a vivacious 
introduction by Perry Epsten, who preaches de- 
lightfully from a text of Oscar Wilde’s. 

“It is an odd thing, but every one is said to 
be seen at San Francisco. It must be a delight- 
ful city, and possess all the attractions of the next 
world.’ 

“Do you know that passage? It is from ‘Dorian 
Gray.’ It was written from personal knowledge 
of our city, 

“This fine little book has for frontispiece by 
W. F. Rauschnabel, the Stevenson Memorial in 
Portsmouth Square done in black and white, and 
there are charming little thumbnail sketches of 
characteristic San Francisco scenes at the top 
of every page. Also, as a loose enclosure, a print 
of R. L. S. from the photograph by Barnett.” 

Any one contemplating the purchase of addi- 
tional printing material for an established shop or 
a quantity sufficient to equip a small office may 
benefit by communicating with the president of 
the Typographical Union, 701 Underwood Build- 
ing, 525 Market street, who has an inventory of 
the supplies that are for sale. The property is a 
part of an estate that is in process of adjustment 
and might be purchased at a figure greatly below 
its original cost. 

Frank W. Stretton has 
Printers 


vacated the Union 
Home and joined his wife in Denver. 
Report is current that there has been no improve- 
ment in Mr. Stretton’s health since he left San 
Francisco last January. 

Preparations have been begun for the celebra- 
tion of the thirty-sixth anniversary of the Union 
Printers Mutual Aid Society some time in May. 
The arrangements, having just got under way, are 
incomplete, of course, but now that announce- 
ment has been made, every one connected with 
the printing industry in the jurisdictions of San 
Francisco and Oakland Typographical and Mail- 
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ers’ Unions is anticipating the celebration with 
the keenest pleasure. 
———_—__ — ——_ 
w 
LABOR EXECUTIVE DEAD. 

H. D. Nash of San Rafael, for many years a 
member of the executive board of the State Build- 
ing Trades Council of California and treasurer of 
the Marin County Building Trades Council, a 
member of- Carpenters’ Union of San Rafael, died 
suddenly of heart failure within the past week. 
The funeral, which was held at San Rafael, was 
largely attended by trade unionists from various 
parts of the state. The eulogy was pronounced by 
Frank MacDonald, genéral president of the State 
Building Trades Council of California. 

2 > 
MINE DEATH CLAIMS. 

Until the United States Supreme Court decides 
whether a foreign dependent is entitled to draw 
compensation for the death of a resident work- 
man, the payment of twenty-three death claims 
out of the forty-seven claims for compensation 
filed with the State Industrial Accident Commis- 
sion by relatives of the men entombed in the 
Argonaut mine disaster last August will be held 
up, according to Adolphus E. Graupner, attorney 
for the State Industrial Accident Commission, who 
returned this week from Washington, where he 
presented the case to the United States Supreme 
Court. 
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TEXTILE WORKERS THREATEN STRIKE. 

Textile workers in Rhode Island, Massachusetts 
and elsewhere in New England are threatening to 
strike for higher wages in the hope of restoring 
the scale of pay that was effective immediately 
after the war. The president of the United Tex- 
tile Workers was quoted a few days ago as hav- 
ing announced his purpose of enlisting the busi- 
ness men and clergy of the two or three states in 
a move to increase wages. 

The textile mills of New England reduced the 
wages of the workers about 22% per cent after 
the war. A strike of the employees continued for 
several months. It was settled while the Ford- 


| ney-McCumber Profiteers’ Tariff Bill was pend- 
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ing in Congress, The advocates of high “protec- 
tion” for the textile industry urged big rates of 
duty in order to safeguard American workers 
from competition with the “pauper labor” of 
Europe. 

The mills induced Congress to raise the duties 
on cotton textiles an average of 58 per cent, and 
duties on wool manufactures an average of 137 
per cent above the rates fixed in the Democratic 
Underwood-Simmons law. 
ney-McCumber Profiteers’ Act became operative 
the Wool Cotton Textile Trust 
raised the prices of their producfs—put they 
haven’t given the workers any of the 
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new 
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> 
To avoid strikes and other difficulties, demand 
the union label on all purchases. This is an easy, 


‘simple way to strengthen the unions. 
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Synopsis of Minutes of March 9, 1923. 

Meeting called to order at 8:15 p. m. by Presi- 
dent Hollis. 

Reading Minutes—Minutes of previous meeting 
approved as printed in the Labor Clarion. 

Credentials—Delegates seated. 

Communications—Filed—From Cloak and Suit 
Manufacturers’ Association, relative to the agree- 
ment of Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union No. 8. 
From Labor Council Hall Association, announce- 
ment of stockholders’ meeting on March 12th. 
From Senator Johnson, with reference to the ship 
subsidy bill. From Dredgemen’s Union, stating 
it had indorsed the old age pension bill. 

Referred to Exécutive Committee—From Cap 
Makers’ Union, with reference to affiliation with 
the Council. From Janitors’ Union, asking for 
an increase of $10 a month for Janitors employed 
by the city. From Cemetery Employees’ Union, 
relative to men working in cemeteries who refuse 
to pay their dues, and requesting the assistance 
of the Council. From Electrical Workers’ Union 
No, 151, requesting an increase of $1 per day for 
all their members employed by the Municipal 
Railway Assn, From Mr. A. Katchinski, request- 
ing the privilege of appearing before the Execu- 
tive Committee. Wage scale and agreement of 
Cracker Bakers’ Union. 

Referred to Law and Legislative Committee— 
From the American Federation of Labor, request- 
ing information as to whether the industries in 
California have attempted to use the existing 
workmen’s compensation laws in setting up phy- 
sical standards and in fixing age limits of em- 
ployment. From Butchers’ Union No. 115, en- 
closing copy of Food Handlers’ Ordinance which 
it had indorsed, 

Communication from Bakers’ Union No. 24, 
with reference to a question of jurisdiction with 
Cooks’ Union No. 44. Moved that the matter be 
referred to the International Unions involved and 
copy to the American Federation of Labor; mo- 
tion carried. 

Request complied with—From Retail Shoe 
Clerks’ Union No. 410, requesting that Mr. Van 
Doisel be requested to appear before the Execu- 
tive Committee for violation of their agreement. 

Report of Executive Committee—In the matter 
of request of the Trackmen’s Union for an in- 
crease in wages, committee recommended indorse- 
ment subject to the approval of the International 
Union. Recommended indorsement of the Bakery 
Wagon Drivers’ supplementary agreement, sub- 
ject to the indorsement of the Joint Council of 
Teamsters and their International Union. Rec- 
ommended that Bartenders’ Union be allowed to 
reaffiliate with the Council by paying one month’s 
dues. The Cap Makers’ Union was given infor- 
mation as to the proper procedure to reaffiliate 
with the Council. In the matter of boycott on the 
Emporium, all unions who desire to oppose the 
raising of the boycott will be present at the next 
meeting of the committee. 

Reports of Unions—Culinary Workers—White 
Lunches, Chris’s, Compton’s, Electric Kitchen and 
the Silver Moon are still unfair. Federal Em- 
ployees—Reclassification Bill passed and has been 
signed; thanked the Council and the State Fed- 
eration of Labor for assistance rendered. 
—Are having trouble with the European Baking 
Company. Grocery Clerks—Great Western Gro- 
cery Company unfair; look for the Clerks’ button. 
Lithographers—Are progress; thanked 
unions for assistance. Moved to grant the privi- 
lege of the floor to Brother Gorenstein, represent- 
ing the Ladies’ Garment Workers’ International 
Union; carried. Brother Gorenstein explained 


Bakers 


making 
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the present status of the strike and requested in- 
dorsement of same. Report concurred in. 

Organizing Committee—Recommended that the 
application for affiliation from the Sheet Metal 
Workers No. 104 be received and the delegates 
seated. Recommended that the Secretary again 
send a letter to all members of the Hospital 
Stewards, requesting them to attend a meeting 
in the office of the Council on March 22d. Rec- 
ommended that the Secretary write to the Inter- 
national Leather Workers, requesting a list of 
former members. Report concurred in. 

Moved to indorse the strike of the Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers; carried. 

Receipts—$421.31. Expenses—$223.56. 

JOHN A. O’CONNELL, Secretary. 
——_&____——__ 


LABEL SECTION. 
Minutes of Meeting Held March 7, 1923. 

Meeting called to order at 8:20 by Vice-Presi- 
dent Fosen, with all officers present excepting 
C. J. Quinn, A. C, Sheahan and B. A. Brundage. 

Minutes of previous meeting approved as read. 

Credentials received from the Bartenders and 
Garment Cutters. Moved and seconded that the 
credentials be received and the delegates seated. 

Communications—Minutes of Auxiliary’s meet- 
ing; read and referred to the press. 

Reports of Unions—Typographical No. 21 re- 
ported that business is good, Waiters No. 30 re- 
ported that business is good; look for the house 
card. Garment Workers No. 131 reported that 
business is good; White Duck Clothing Co. makes 
union butcher gowns that are sold on Sixth St., 
near Mission. Upholsterers No. 28 reported ti it 
business is good; initiated 26 niembers in the last 
month; ask a demand for their label when buy- 
ing pillows, mattresses and overstuffed furniture. 
Labor Publicity Committee reported that the m- 
porium is still unfair. Shoe Clerks reported that 
Galekamps and Werners have net signed with 
the local; ask a demand for the Clerks’ working 
card when buying shoes. Retail Cierks reported 
that bergers have signed with the local and carry 
a full line of union-made clothes; having trouble 
with the stores in the Mission ani Fillmore dis- 
tricts; ask demand for their working card in ihese 
districts. Glove Workers reported that they have 
been successful in reorganizing their local; ask 
a demand for their label when buying gloves. 
Auxiliary reported that they initiated a large class 
at their last meeting and their whist game was 
a grand success; Delegate urged upon those pres- 
ent to send their wives, mothers and sisters to 
the meetings of the Auxiliary. Tailors No. 80 
reported that business is good; ask a demand for 
their label when ordering made-to-order clothes; 
Committee from the Auxiliary appeared before 
their local and impressed upon those present the 
value of demanding labeled goods and sending 
the women to the meetings of the Auxiliary. 
Pressmen reported that business is good, Culin- 
ary Workers reported that all the cafeterias but 
Leighton’s are unfair; Boos Bros., Compton’s, 
Clinton’s, Victoria, White Lunch, Chris’s at Sixth 
and Market, and all the Greek houses on the 
waterfront are still unfair; going to organize the 
Soda Dispensers of this city; ask for the union 
button of the Soda Dispenser who waits on you. 
Label Agent reported that he is preparing a list 
of stores that handle union-made goods and em- 
ploy union clerks. Grocery Clerks report that 
Piggly-Wiggly stores are still unfair; held a con- 
ference with the manager of the Crystal Palace 
Market in regards to unionizing the clerks in 
the market; look for and demand the Clerks’ 
monthly working button; color changes every 
month, color for March is light green. Hoisting 
Engineers reported that business is good; received 
$1 a day increase in pay, making $9 a day. Agita- 
tion Committee reported that they sent out 36 
notices to the different locals, notifying them that 


their delegates are not attending the meetings of 
the Section. 

New Business—Moved, seconded and carried 
that the Section adjourn in silence of the death 
of Marsden G, Scott, past president of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union. Brother Scott 
died last Monday at Colorado Springs. Moved, 
seconded and carried that the Secretary send a 
letter of condolence to Secretary Hays of the In- 
ternational. Moved, seconded and carried that 
we hold a whist game on March 2lst. Sisters 
Desepte, Coakly and Bateson will donate the 
prizes for the women, and Brothers Mitchell, 
Johnson. and Baller will donate the prizes for the 
men. Moved, seconded and carried that Brother 
Desepte speak on the Clerks’ working card and 
buttoif, Brother Desepte being first vice-president 
of the Clerks’ International, represented that body 
at the social night of the Section. Moved, sec- 
onded and carried that the meeting will start at 
8 p. m., and the speakers will speak at 8:30, and 
the whist game will start at 9 p. m. sharp. 

Bulletin Board Committee reported that they 
are still looking for new labels for the board; 
locals desiring their labels on the bulletin may 
do so by applying to Brother Desepte, Room No. 
303, Labor Temple. 

Trustees reported favorable on the bills, same 
ordered paid. 

Dues, $5.00; Agent Fund, $5.85; Total, $10.85. 
Disbursements, $50.50. 

Being no further business to come before the 
Section we adjourned at 11 p. m. to meet again 
on March 21, 1923. 

Don’t fail to attend the Section whist game on 
Wednesday evening, March 21st. 

Send the women to the meetings of the Auxili- 
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ary; they meet on the first and third Tuesdays of 
the month in Union Hall, Labor Temple. 

You are urged to stay away from the Emporium 
which is still unfair. 

Demand the union label, card and button on 
all things that you buy. 

Fraternally submitted, 
WM. HERBERT LANE, Secretary. 
Se 

LABEL SECTION LADIES’ AUXILIARY. 

The meeting of the Ladies’ Auxiliary of the 
Label Section was called to order at 8:30 p. m. 
March 6th, in Progress Hall, Labor Temple, by 
President Sister Minnie Desepte. 

Roll was called and all officers responded ex- 
cept Edith Simpson. 

Minutes of previous meeting were approved as 
read, 

Communications were read and filed. 

Reports of Committees—Secretary reported that 
a very satisfactory interview was held with the 
manager of the Crystal Palace Market. He as- 
sured her that he is willing to do all in his power 
to co-operate with labor. A bulletin is going to 
be issued by him immediately to his tenants, ad- 
vising them to operate under union conditions, as 
there must be no labor trouble in connection with 
the market; copies of which will be sent to the 
Auxiliary. Future developments will be awaited 
with interest by this body. 

Visiting Committee reported progress. 

Social Committee reported everything in readi- 
ness for the evening’s whist game. 

New Business—A motion was made, seconded 
and carried that we elect a treasurer. Sister 
Thelma Quinn was nominated, elected and in- 
stalled to that office. 

A large number of new members were obligated 
and seated as members of the Ladies’ Auxiliary 
of the S. F. Label Section. 

Good of the Auxiliary—Remarks were made by 
various members as to their experiences when de- 
manding the label, card and button, and all tend 
to discourage the purchaser from demanding 
labeled goods. 

As many visitors and members had assembled 
to play whist, meeting was adjourned at 9 p. m. 
to meet again in regular session March 20, 1923. 

Fraternally submitted, 
TINA FOSEN, Secretary. 
—> 
WORKERS’ EDUCATION. 
National and International Unions, State Federa- 
tions, City Central Bodies. 

Dear Sirs and Brothers: During the past year 
the Committee on Education of the American 
Federation of Labor and the Workers’ Education 
Bureau co-operated under a temporary agreement. 
A number of conferences were held, the results 
of which were reported to the Executive Council 
from time to time and to the forty-second annual 
convention held in Cincinnati. That convention 
approved the work thus far accomplished and 
directed the Committee on Education to continue 
conferences to develop a satisfactory plan under 
which the American Federation of Labor would 
be adequately represented in directing the work 
of the Bureau so that the American Federation 
of Labor and the Bureau might continue to co- 
operate. 


Such plans were developed and have been ap- 
proved by the Executive Council. Under the 
terms of this agreement an executive committee 
of nine members was, created to direct the policies 
and activity of the Bureau. The chairman of the 
Federation Committee on Education, Mr. Mat- 
thew Woll, has been elected chairman of the 
Executive Committee of the Workers’ Education 
Bureau and two other members of our committee, 
Mr. George W. Perkins and Mr. John P. Frey, 
have been elected members of the same Executive 
Committee, 


In accord with the convention instructions I 
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wish to commend the work of this Bureau to you 
and your membership for the purpose of further- 
ing adult workers’ education. I earnestly urge all 
affiliated organizations to co-operate in this work 
through affiliation with the Bureau. International 
and national labor unions, state federations of 
labor, city central bodies, and all labor organiza- 
tions directly or indirectly affiliated with the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor are eligible to member- 
ship in the Bureau. There is also a provision for 
individual membership. Mr. Spencer Miller, Jr., 
Secretary, Workers’ Education Bureau, 465 West 
23rd Street, New York City, will be glad to fur- 
nish full information and data respecting the work 
of the Bureau. It is earnestly hoped that you will 
communicate direct with him regarding the 
matter. 

Hoping to hear from you favorably at your 
early convenience, I am, 

Fraternally yours, 


SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, American Federation of Labor. 
EEE coennEREEDEEeE 


STATE CORPORATION DEPARTMENT. 

To expedite and assure action on complaints, 
involving alleged violations of the Corporate 
Securities Act, and also to comply with a recent 
ruling by the Attorney-General, the State Corpor- 
ation Department hereafter will require that all 
complaints involving companies, brokers, agents 
or others must be sworn to. This announcement 
was made today by Commissioner of Corpora- 
tions Edwin M. Daugherty. 

Complaints and charges must be prepared and 
executed in triplicate by the complaining parties, 
before proceedings will be taken against brokers, 
agents, companies or others. The Corporation 
Department will furnish printed forms of com- 
plaint for use wherever desired. 

As an outline of what such complaints should 
show, the commissioner has indicated the follow- 
ing: 

If the complaint is against a broker or agent, 
it should show that the person complained 
against is of bad business repute; that he has vio- 
lated some provision of the Corporate Security 
Act, or that he has engaged in or is about to 
engage in a fraudulent transaction. 

Details of the charge are required to be set 
forth, and each complainant is required to file a 
separate complaint. Notice of the complaint and 
copy will be given to the person complained 
against and he will be given an opportunity to be 
heard and to defend himself. 
conducted along the lines similar to those in a 
court. the general rules for the admission of evi- 


All hearings will be 


dence will be followed as closely as possible. 
Every right of a broker, agent or company will 
be safeguarded. At the same time the commis- 


sioner proposes to give every protection possible | 


to the public—the investors of the state—to put 
a stop to fraudulent stock transactions, and to 
make California too warm for stock crooks. 


The First Bank in the 
Mission District 


offer. 
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BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 

During the first six months of the current fiscal 
year the California Bureau of Labor Statistics 
collected, in round numbers, $164,000 in unpaid 
wages, as shown in the February number of the 
Bulletin of Information (mimeographed), issued 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics for the mem- 
bers of its staff. In the month of January, 1923, 
the several branch offices of the Bureau collected 
over $31,000 of wages from delinquent employ- 
ers. This money was collected in addition to sev- 
eral thousands of dollars which the Bureau com- 
pelled private employment agencies to return to 
applicants for employment. 

According to Mr. Walter G. Mathewson, the 
labor commissioner, the Bureau’s collections of 
unpaid wages are constantly increasing. Mr. 
Mathewson avers that at the present rate of wage 
collections, the Bureau will restore to the wage 
earners of this state approximately one-third of 
a million dollars during the present fiscal year. 

— 

A national radio show and electrical exhibition 
is being arranged to be held in this city in the 
beginning of April next. 

——————@&—__ — 
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The Mission Bank is in a position to render busi- 
ness men and individuals every service which a 
Conservative and Carefully Managed Bank can 


The young business man who has demonstrated 
ability to successfully conduct his affairs will re- 
ceive special consideration. 


The Bank of California, National Association, 
owns more than one-half of our Capital Stock. 


THE MISSION BANK 
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“CLEARING HOUSE OF INFORMATION.” 
The tributes which have been paid during the 
past weeks to the work of distributing informa- 
tion performed by the International Labor Office 
at Geneva have amply justified the prophecy made 
at its foundation that it would become “an inter- 
national clearing house of industrial and labor 
information.” 


Charged by the Treaty of Peace with the duty - 


of collecting and distributing information “on all 
subjects relating to the international adjustment 
of conditions of industrial life and labor,” the 
International Labor Office has made such prog- 
ress in its three years of existence that its director, 
Mr. Albert Thomas, in his report to the Fourth 
International Labor Conference, just concluded 
at Geneva, was able to state: ‘‘Requests for in- 
formation are becoming more numerous and more 
important as in preceding years, they are being 
received from governments, employers’ and work- 
ers’ organizations, public and private administra- 
tions, universities, libraries, philanthropic and 
other institutions, as well as from individuals be- 


longing to the following countries: Australia, 
Austria, Belgium, Canada, Chile, China, Czecho- 
slovakia, Denmark, Esthonia, Finland, France, 
Germany, Great Britain, India, Italy, Ireland, 
Japan, Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and Slo- 
venes, Netherlands, Norway, Poland, South 
Africa, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland and _ the 


United States.” 

Every class of industrial information is asked 
for and it is noteworthy, from a study of the re- 
quests made by governments, that such informa- 
tion in frequently needed with a view to the 
preparation of new national laws and adminis- 
“Tt is not merely the new states 
set up since the signature of the Treaty of Peace 
which consult the Office in connection with their 
social legislation, nor the large countries which 
have always had an advanced social policy and 
which seek to profit by the experience of other 
countries,” says the report. “In fact, all public 
administrations are gradually becoming accus- 
tomed to apply to the Office for unification of 
information, for the rapid supply of a document, 
or for more extensive research.” By this means 
individual states are also enabled to effect 
economies. 

Among the subjects on which information has 
been requested are: Collective agree- 
ments, technical education; unhealthful occupa- 
tions; continuation schools for minors; working 
hours in hospitals; compulsory labor for young 
persons; night work in bakeries; unemployment 
insurance; “closed shop” in trade union agree- 
ments. : 


trative measures. 


recently 


> 


WHAT IT COSTS THE WORLD TO LIVE. 
International Labor Office Figures. 

The most noticeable feature in recent figures of 
cost of living in the great majority of countries 
is the general tendency towards stabilization. 

The gradual and continued fall in the price level 
which was a characteristic phenomenon of the 
year 1921 continued in 1922 in many countries. 
This fall then gave place to a temporary advance 
due in many cases to seasonal influences. But 
the latest figures received by the International 
Labor Office show that this increase has generally 
ceased, and slight decreases are shown in most 
countries. 

There are some countries, to which 
the above general statements do not apply. For 
the first time since the war, 


however, 


Austria records in 
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October a drop in the cost of living, the index 
figure for the middle of October amounting to 
8 per cent less than the figure for the middle of 
September. The index number of the cost of 
living in Poland for October was 128404, which 
is an increase of about 20 per cent over the Sep- 
tember level, and of about 40 per cent over the 
August level. The official index figure of cost 
of living in Germany in October represents an 
increase of 65.5 per cent over the September level. 
The most noticeable rise since August has taken 
place in the cost of clothing, which has more than 
trebled in two months. In Czechoslovakia a sub- 
stantial fall in prices continues. During three 
months a decrease of 30 per cent has been regis- 
tered. 

So far as wholesale prices are concerned, very 
little change has been noted in extra-European 
countries. In European countries the fall has 
continued in the United Kingdom, Norway, Swe- 
den and Holland. On the other hand, in certain 
European countries a considerable rise has taken 
place. These countries are France, Italy, Ger- 
many, Poland, and to a less extent Switzerland. 
In France and Italy the level of prices is dis- 
tinctly higher than six months ago. In France, 
apart from a slight reaction in September, prices 
have steadily risen since February of this year, 
and in Italy since May. In Switzerland prices, 
which have remained fairly stable during the sum- 
mer months, show a sharp upward trend in Octo- 
ber, the index number rising from 163 to 169. 

me 
WAGE REDUCTION IN AFRICA. 

The International Labor Office has been in- 
formed that the Master Builders’ Association of 
South Africa has given notice of reductions in 
building trade wages to take place on February 


| 9, 1923, and also of further reductions which they 


propose to effect at a subsequent date. The pre- 

war rates, the rates at present in force, and the 

new. rates proposed, are as follows: : 

Transvaal and Orange Free State. 

Pre-war rate, 2s. 6d.; present rate, 3s. 4d.; rate 

from February 9, 1923, 3s. 3d.; subsequent basic 

rate proposed, 3s. 

Natal (except Maritzburg). 

rate,;.2s,; present rate, 3s, Id:; rate 

subsequent basic 


Pre-war 


rate proposed, 2s. 9d. 
Natal (Maritzburg). 
Pre-war rate, ls. 9d.; present rate, 2s. 9d.; rate 


from February 9, 1923, 2s. 9d.; subsequent basic 


| rate proposed, 2s. 7d. 


Cape Province. 
ls. 6d. to 2s.; present rate, 2s. 9d.; 
1923, 2s. 8d.; subsequent 


Pre-war rate, 
rate from February 9, 


basic rate proposed, 2s. 6d. 
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To avoid strikes and other difficulties, demand 
the union label on all purchases. This is an easy, 
simple way to strengthen the unions. 
e 
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O. B. U’S BECOMING KITTENISH. 

WINNIPEG, Manitoba, Canada.—The alleged 
“revolutionary” movement known as the One Big 
Union has finally been unmasked, 

The “revolutionists” have been losing members 
so fast new moves are necessary, so these former 
defiant spirits, who have so oft declared for an 
upheaval of society and caused timid folk to 
quake, now ask the legislature to make it illegal 
to discriminate against them or to demand that 


- only trade union members be employed. 


Labor members in the legislature refused to 
introduce the bill, as the corporations always 
support such measures. 

Trade unionists say the One Big Unionites have 
been slipping so fast their measure is in reality a 
notification to anti-union employers that they 
have an ally. 

The One Big Unionites, of course, offer the 
usual alibi when reaction and revolution are dis- 
covered together. 

The One Big Union was organized in Calgary 
in June, 1919. It demanded. mass action and 
scorned contracts, agreements or even peaceful 
relations with employers. 

Like all movements of this character, it masked 
as an industrial union, but in reality it was a 
political revolutionary movement. Now it purrs 
and mews for legislative protection —Spokane 
Labor World. 

Soe ee 


SIGN WOMEN’S WAGE LAW. 

PHOENIX, Ariz—Governor Hunt has signed 
the Women’s Minimum Wage Law, which makes 
$16 a week the lowest rate that can be paid work- 
ing women. The author of the bill is Mrs. Rosa 
McKay, who originated the first women’s mini- 
mum wage law in the third legislature. 

~- SP - 


WAGES. 

The upward movement in wages manifested 
since April, 1922, continues. There are no jumps 
like those of the war period, but the gradual in- 
crease in wages that should be part of sound and 
normal industrial development will probably con- 
tinue for some time. 


CONVICTS ARE FLOGGED. 

Prisoners in the South Carolina state prison are 
flogged without limit, according to a joint legis- 
lative committee which reports unbelievable prac- 
tices at this penitentiary. It is stated that the 
prison riot in May, iast year, was caused by un- 
necessarily harsh punishments. The committee 
said the following forms of punishment are used: 

“Flogging, chaining around the neck or other 
part of the body to a bolt in the cell wall, iron 
manacles on legs or arms or both, stocks (hand- 
cuffing to cell door), solitary confimement on 
bread and water, wearing striped uniforms, and 
loss of privileges.” 

The committee recommends the abolition of all 
forms of corporal punishment. It was declared 
that “there is no limit, as far as we can find, to 
any of these punishments.” 

——_———_@__——_ 
HARDING BLAMES RAILROADS. 

Suffering of the people and demoralization of 
industry is the result of the policy of the Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware & Hudson, Central Railroad 
of New Jersey, Lehigh Valley, Illinois Central, 
Santa Fe, New Haven and other railroads that 
have locked out their shopmen. These conditions 
will steadily grow worse if a settlement is not 
reached, 
~ President Harding indicated the above senti- 
ment in a letter to the secretary of the Federated 
Shop Crafts of the Central Railroad of New Jer- 
sey. The President said, in part: 

“The information which reaches me brings the 
conviction that continued failure to bring settle- 
ment is largely responsible for unfortunate condi- 
tions as to railroad movements in some areas, and 
for interrupted deliveries of coal during the win- 
ter, with resultant suffering to many communities 
and much demoralization to industry. 
uation 


It is a sit- 
certain to become more 
serious unless effective measures are found for its 
early amelioration.” 


which seems 
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We have both right and might on our side when 
we give all of our patronage to the union label, 
card and button. 


“How tofieure your Etectric Bill 


Loox up a previous month’s bill for Electri- 
city. Subtract from the top, or latest meter 
reading, the second figure or preceding meter 
reading. The difference is the amount of Elec- 
tricity that was used in the period between the 
two readings and is the amount for which you 
were charged on that bill. 


If you will divide the total amount charged in 
dollars and cents on your bill by the number 
of Kilowatt Hours (K. W. H.) the bill shows 
you have used, you will find the rate, or the 
cost of one Kilowatt Hour (K. W. H.), which 
is the unit of Electrical measurement. 


Ask at any P G and E office for Pree Booklet, «Hom te Read 
Your Electric Meter.” By following its simple directions you 
will be able to check up your use of Electricity. 


PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 


P, GE. 
* Pacific Service” 


) A Company employing 8,000 people in the public service 
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THE WORLD AND ITS UNEMPLOYED. 

Realizing *that each country, in its efforts to 
solve. its own unemployment problem, may be 
able to learn something from what other coun- 
tries have done in the matter, the International 
Labor Office at Geneva has just published an in- 
structive volume called “Remedies for Unemploy- 
ment.” 

After a description of the different systems of 
unemployment insurance at present in force, it 
is stated, ‘““‘However well organized it may be, 
unemployment insurance is still merely a make- 
shift, and it is in the interest of workers and of 
the economic life of the community that unem- 
ployment should be reduced at the outset to a 
minimum. The first measures which have served 
this object have been taken with a view to the 
most complete and the fairest possible distribu- 
tion of all available employment. 

This subject is dealt with in a highly interesting 
section which treats of the different experiments 
made in organizing employment exchanges; tech- 
nical education and the placing of the “right man 
in the right work” by means of careful advice 
when the youth is leaving school and starting to 
earn his living; emigration of workers and the 
recruiting of workers of one country for employ- 
ment in another; and similar questions. 

A third section deals with the organization of 
relief works in various countries and the new 
ideas which have been carried into operation in 
this direction, such as the unemployed man en- 
gaged on relief works no longer receiving a sim- 
ple “benefit” as a reward for his work, but an 
actual wage, the amount of which is only slightly 
less than the normal wage for other workers of 
the same category. Here “Remedies for Unem- 
ployment” aims rather at giving a picture of the 
improvements effected in more advanced coun- 
tries than at giving a comparative study of the 
measures taken in every possible country. 

“Hardly a month passes without some new 
initiative being taken for the improvement of un- 
employment measures in one country or another,” 
concludes the volume. “It is of the greatest im- 
portance that other countries concerned should 
be informed of the action taken.” 

Ss 
PICKETING IS UPHELD. 

Circuit Judge Hall of St. Louis, Mo., has ruled 
that organized waitresses have the right to picket 
an anti-union restaurant that is paying a starva- 
tion wage. Attorneys for the employers’ associa- 
tion defended the cheap-labor employer who 
claimed the picketing is illegal because his “con- 
tented” employees are not on strike. The picket- 
ing is the outcome of a strike that started in 


October, 1920, when hotels and restaurants de- 
clared for the anti-union shop. 
————&—________ 


Help yourself by helping others. Demanding 
the union label on all goods is the way to get 
results, 


© CHECKER : 
+ TAXICABS 


gy NOW—UNIONIZED 


| SUTTER 
1400 
——<—<———— 


H RIDE IN A CHECKER AND SPEND THE & 
5 DIFFERENCE i 
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THE LABOR CLARION 


Friday, March 16, 1923. 
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San Francisco’s 
Union Shoe 
Ste | 825 MARKET STREET 


SAN FRANCISLO 


| San Francisco--- Philadelphia Shoe Co.--- Oakland | 


ANOTHER BIG STORE 


Mission at 22" 
Monday," March 19th 


We Invite Your Inspection 


B - KATSCHINSKI 


Philadelphia Shoe 


San Francisco’s 
Union Shoe 
Store 


0 


325 FOURTEENTH ST. 


OAKLAND 
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Brief Items of Interest 


se 


Butchers’ Union No, 115 has submitted for in- 
dorsement of the Labor Council an ordinance to 
require all persons handling foodstuffs to have a 
certificate from the city health officer that they 
are not affected with tuberculosis. 
fore the law and legislative committee was or- 


A hearing be- 


dered to enable all unions interested to be heard 
on the question. 

The executive committee of the Labor Council 
has indorsed the request of the Municipal Track- 
men for an increase in wages from $5 to $6 a day. 
The officers of the Council were instructed to 
assist in negotiating the increase. 

Electrical Workers on the municipal railway are 
also asking for an increase in wages, which is 
before the executive committee, 

The Federal Employees No. 1, who number 
about 1100 members in this city, are elated over 
the passage of the Reclassification Bill by Con- 
gress. This bill includes the Nolan $3 minimum 
wage for federal employees, as well as the $240 
a year bonus, and the right of custom house em- 
ployees to higher rates of wages out of current 
appropriations. The bill is the culmination of 
many years’ efforts before United States Con- 
gress. 


| 


| 
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The San Francisco Labor Council has indorsed 
the strike of the Ladies’ Garment Workers No. 8 
to enforce their national wage scale. About 300 
men are affected by the strike. 

The Amalgamated Sheet Metal Workers. Local 
104, has reaffiliated with the Labor Council. Like- 
wisé the United Laborers, Cap Makers, and the 
Bartenders, 

The Janitors’ Union is presenting a demand 
for a $10 increase in monthly wages for janitors 
employed by the city. 

The State Supreme Court last Monday granted 
the writ of prohibition asked by the Attorney 
General against Superior Judge James M. Troutt 
hearing the proceedings for an injunction to pre- 
vent the execution of Ullah Mohammed. The 
latter was convicted for murder of a Hindu coun- 
tryman and alleges that he was convicted by the 
perjured testimony of an interpreter and another 
countryman of his. This means that a court of 
equity cannot interfere in a criminal case to order 
a new trial for fraud or perjury. The case is 
similar to the audita querela proceedings brought 
in behalf of Thomas J. Mooney by Attorney 
Byron C. Parker, but which case was not brought 
to a hearing by reason of the dismissal of the 
proceedings at Mooney’s own request. 


UNION MEN! DEMAND 
QUEED SMOKING TOBACCO 


LARGE TIN, 10c 
Also LIFE CIGARETTES, 20 for 15c 


THEY CARRY THE LABEL 


St. Patrick’s Day will be celebrated tomorrow, 
Saturday, by a parade starting at Valencia and 
Sixteenth streets at 9 o’clock, literary exercises in 
the Civic Auditorium at 2 o’clock, and a grand 
ball in the same edifice at 8 o’clock. High mass 
will be celebrated at St. James’ Church after the 
disbanding of the parade, to be followed by a 
panegyric by Rev. P. R. Lynch. 

———_—__@&__—_—_____ 
“WHAT AMERICA MEANS TO US.” 

Next Sunday afternoon, March 18, Peter W. 
Collins will deliver his lecture, “What America 
Means to Us,’ under the auspices of California 
Council No. 880, Knights of Columbus, at the 
Arcadia Pavilion, Eddy and Jones streets. Tie 
lecture will be free to the public. Mr. Collins’ 
subject matter will deal with the causes and cure 
of present industrial unrest and stress, particu- 
larly the illusory doctrines of Socialism, Bolshev- 
ism, I. W. W.ism and other angles of red 
radicalism. 


> 
PROBE FALSE WORK STANDARD. 

Do you know of any employer who has fixed 
age limits of physical standards of workers for 
the purpose of reducing his risk under the com- 
pensation law? 

This is the substance of a query to the trade 
union movement by President Gompers, who asks 
assistance for a committee appointed by order of 
the last American Federation of Labor convention 
to investigate workmen’s compensation laws. 
The committee consists of William Green, Frank 
Duffy and Matthew Woll. It will make particular 
inquiries in the possibility of employers using the 
compensation law to set up physical standards 
and in fixing age limits of employment. 

President Gompers asks officers of national 
and international unions, city central bodies and 
state federations of labor to carry out the purpose 
of the convention by forwarding any definite in- 
formation on this subject to American Federation 
of Labor headquarters, where it will be properly 
classified and turned over to the committee. 

-p} 
INTERESTING LECTURER. 

On Friday, March 23rd, the delegates of the 
Labor Council and visitors to the regular meet- 
ing of the Council will have opportunity to hear 
an interesting lecture on “The English Labor 
Party—His Majesty’s Opposition,” by Mr. Ken- 
neth Lindsay. Mr, Lindsay was a member of the 
Oxford University debating team which recently 
debated at Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Columbia, 
Sworthmore and Bates on the League of Nations. 
In 1919, he became president of the Oxford Uni- 
versity Labor Club, and in 1922 president of the 
Oxford Union. Mr. Lindsay has taken an active 
part in the British labor movement, and is at 
present studying the Workers’ Education Move- 
ment in the United States. His work is en- 
dorsed by the American Federation of Labor, 
the international unions, state federations of 
labor and central bodies in various parts of this 
country that have participated in this educational 
movement. 
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If you don’t demand the union label it is 
equivalent to creating a job for a non-unionist, 


DEMAND THE LABEL 
IN YOUR NEXT SUIT 


» 
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HERMAN THE TAILOR 
1104 MARKET 


